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I'T is with grateful acknowledgment that 1 dedicate this volume to my friend and 
colleague, Professor C. C. Uhlenbeck, Ph D., who, as my guru at the University of 
Amsterdam, was the first to introduce me to a knowledge of the mysterious Naga 
world as revealed m the archaic prose of the Paushyaparmn. 

In the summer of the year 1901 a visit to the Kulu valley brought me face to face 
with people who still pay reverence to those very serpent-demons known from early Indian 
literature. In the course of my subsequent wanderings through the Western Himalayas, 
which m their remote valleys have preserved so many ancient beliefs and customs, I had 
ample opportunity for collecting information regarding the worship of the Nagas, as it 
survives up to the present day. 

Other nations have known or still practise this form of animal worship. But it would 
be difficult to quote another instance m which it takes such a prominent place in literature 
folk-lore, and art, as it does in India. Nor would it be possible to name another country 
where the development of this cult can be studied during a period which may be estimated 
at no less than three millennia. During so vast a space of tune the deified serpents have 
haunted the imagination of the people of Hind. But even more astonishing is the endless 
variety of aspect under which the Nagas appear m Indian literature and art We meet, 
on the one hand, with the primitive type of the reptile endowed with the magic properties 
which we are wont to associate with the dragon of Western fable. On the other hand, the 
Naga frequently has the character of a water-spirit. Again, he may be able to assume any 
form he chooses, and commonly appears in human shape. In Brahmanical legend he may 
become a pious ascetic, m Buddhist lore he may even develop into a self-denying saint 
Very often these various types appear strangely blended 

In the present volume it has been my object to collect the legends relating to the 
Nagas which are found m the Brahmanical and Buddhist literature of India We do not 
pretend that in that gigantic body of literary tradition there may not be a Naga story which 
has escaped our notice. The three chief repositories of serpent-lore — the Mahabharata, 
the Jataka Book, and the Ba j atarangipl — have, at least, been fully utilized. But for the 
rest it is questionable whether much would have been gained by aiming at completeness. 
The stories here presented will certainly suffice to show the Nagas in that great 
variety of aspect to which reference has been made. 

As the story-tellers of ancient India were fond of indulging in repetition and detail, 
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it appeared often unavoidable to curtail the narrative considerably In doing so it has 
been our endeavour to retain something of the exotic flavour of the Eastern tale, and 
m particular, to preserve any such features as may be of interest for our present subject 
While freely utilizing existing translations ave have not refrained from making such 
alterations as seemed to be called for either for the sake of philological accuracy or on 
account of the general style of the book The sculptures reproduced m our plates have 
been partly selected for their esthetic or archaeological interest, partly because they 
illustrate the legends contained m the text 

My obligations for assistance rendered m various v. ays are numerous Jfor the 

supply of photographs to illustrate my book, I am much indebted to Kir John Marshall, Ivt , 

C.I.E , M.A., lath IX, Director-General of Archaeology in India, and to the various officers 

of bis Department; to Sir Aurel Stein, Kt., GTE, Ph.i).; to Mr. Ramaprasad 

Chanda, M.A., Officer in charge of the Archaeological Section, Imperial Museum, 

Calcutta; to the Curators of the Provincial Museums at Lahore and Lucknow; to 

Mr. R. Narasimhaehar, late Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore State • to 

Mr. F. D. K. Bosch, Ph D , Director of the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands-lndia ; 

to M. Louis Finot, Directeur de Ffticolc Franeaise d’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi ; to Mr. C.' 

Stanley Clarke, Curator Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington ; 

to Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum, and to M Dekportc, Conservateur, Musee du 
Trocadero, Paris. 

Among the persons who have helped me with information f wish to mention 
Mr. Dines Andersen, Ph.D„ Professor of Pali m the University of Copenhagen; 
Rev. T.. Grahame Bailey, Ph.D. ; Mr. J. J. L. Duyvcndak, Reader of Chinese in the 
University of Leyden , Rev. A. H. Francke, Ph.D. ; Sir George, Grierson, K.C.I E., 
Ph D > I C S ’ ( ret 0 ; Bandit Hiriinanda Sastrl, M.A , M.O.L., Superintendent for 

Epigraphy ; Mr. Sten Konow, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, in the University of Kristiania ; 
Pandit Nityananda, Srinagar, Kashmir , Babu PrayugDayfd, Guraf.or Provincial Museum, 
uclmow , M. J. Przyluski, Professeur 1’ Ecole des Languos Orient, ales, Paris ; Mr. B. 
Sanjiva Rao, Principal Queen’s College, Benares ; Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. (ret,.) ; Mr II' 
Lee Shuttleworth, I.C.S. (ret ) ; M. Philippe Stern, Mmh Guimet, Paris. 

My STTw ha T k8 OTe ^ t0 Mra ‘ Kucnen 'Wickstecd, and to my friend, Kir Thomas 
rno > itt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of London, for their great 

care m revising my manuscript. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I MONG the many strange tales which the companions of the great Macedonian 
^ conqueror brought home from the Land of the Five Rivers, those relating to serpents 
of gigantic size were not the least wonderful Nearchos, the admiral of Alexander, according 
to Strabo, 1 expresses his surprise at the multitude and malignancy of the tribe of reptiles. 
“ They retreat fiom the plains to the villages which do not disappear under water at the 
time of the inundations, and fill the houses. On this account, the people raise their beds to a 
great height from the ground, and are sometimes compelled to abandon their homes, through 
the presence of these pests m overwhelming numbers In fact, were it not that a great 
proportion of the tribe suffered destruction by the waters, the country would be reduced 
to a desert. The minute size of some and the immense size of others are sources of danger , 
the former because it is difficult to guard against their attacks, the latter by reason of their 
strength, for snakes are to be seen of sixteen cubits m length.” 

Onesikratos, whom Strabo 2 somewhat unfairly calls “ the master fabulist as well as 
the master pilot of Alexander ”, says that the king of Abhisara (the hill tract south-west of 
Kashmir), as the envoys who came from him related, kept two serpents, one of which was 
80 and the other 140 cubits in length. Other Greek writers mentioned that the natives used 
to hunt serpents among the Emodoi mountains and rear them m caves. 

JElian, 3 too, in his account of India refers to “ the bane of snakes He also speaks 
of the herbs which serve as antidotes against the bite of any snake and refers to the curious 
belief that a snake, if it kills a man, cannot creep into its underground home, “ the earth 
refusing to receive it, and casting it out from her household, banishing it, so to speak, 
from her bosom.” 

“ When Alexander was assaulting some of the cities in India,” the same author 4 
relates, “ and capturing others, he found in many of them, besides other animals, a snake 
which the Indians, regarding as sacred, kept in a cave and worshipped with much devotion. 
The Indians accordingly with every kind of entreaty implored Alexander to let no one 
molest the animal, and he consented to this. Now when the army was marching past the 
cave, the snake heard the sound that arose (Hat kind of animal being very sharp both of 
hearing and sight), and hissed so loud and emitted such gusts of rage that every one was 
terrified and quite confounded. It was said to be seventy cubits long, and yet the whole of 

1 J. W. M’Cnndle, Ancient India as described m classical literature , Westminster, 1901, pp. 51 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 34 f 3 Ibid, p, 140. 4 Ibid,, p 145. 
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it was not seen, but only its head that projected from the cave Its eves, moreover, are 
reported to have equalled the size of the large, round, Macedonian shield.” 

Apart from the exaggerated size attributed to certain Indian snakes (in which matter 
the Greeks, perhaps, relied too much on their Indian informants), these accounts may on 
the whole be accepted as based on fact. For our present purpose the last passage quoted 
from iElian is of special interest, as it testifies to the existence of real serpent worship— 
the cult of the live animal— m the Panjab daring the fourth century b.c Now, whereas 
genuine ophiolatry prevails up to the present day m Western and Southern India, it is 
found m Northern India only m the form of certain survivals which will be discussed m our 
concluding chapter The name under which the snakes are still, worshipped in .India is 
the same by which we find the deified serpent regularly designated m ancient literature : 
Sanskrit ndga > modem nag. 

Regarding the origin and significance of Naga worship, there prevails a very marked 
diversity of opinion. The views expressed by James F ergusson in Ids large book, Tree 
and Serpent Worship (1868, 2nd ed. 1878), have often been quoted, and have, no doubt, 
exercised considerable influence, but will hardly find any adherents among really competent 
scholars of the present generation. According to lum the Magas were not originally serpents 
but serpent-worshippers — an aboriginal race of Turanian stock inhabiting Northern India, 
who were conquered by the warlike Aryans Fergusson positively declares that neither 
the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent-worshippers, and, in order to maintain his 
thesis, he even asserts that “ any traces of serpent-worship that may be found in the 
Vedas or earlier [sic] writings of the Aryans must either be interpolations of a later date or 
concessions to the superstitions of the subject races Buddhism, which replaced serpent- 
worship, he qualifies as “ little more than a revival of the coarser superstitions of the 
aboriginal races”. Apart from these strange and baseless theories, FcrgimsonA book 
contains a fair amount of useful information about ophiolatry, as practised not only by 
the Indians but also among other nations of antiquity. 

The distinguished German inclologist, the late Professor Hermann Oldenburg, reckons 
the Nagas to belong to that class of demoniacal beings which is best represented by the 
were-wolves. They appear, indeed, often m human shape, as is also the case with were- 
wolves, tiger-men, and swan-maidens. “ We cannot conclude our account of the mythic 
animal world,” Oldenberg says, 1 “ without considering the relations which are believed 
to exist between animal and human existence. The conception of a substantial unity 

1 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda , 2nd ed. (1917), p, S3. The passage alluded to by Oldenberg occuts 
m the Pali canon of the Buddhist scriptures ; it is the story of the snake that wished to become a monk. It 
will be found m our Chapter IX , below, pp 110 f 
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between animal and man, which during the Vedic period is met with only m certain 
survivals, finds an expression in the belief m beings like were-wolves. Presumably, the 
“ tiger-men ” belong to this class, and certainly do the Nagas, which seem to be men, but 
in reality are snakes According to an ancient Buddhist text their serpent nature manifests 
itself on two occasions, namely, during sexual intercourse and in sleep ” 

The belief m lycanthropic beings existed no doubt in ancient India, as is evident from 
various passages m the where they are designated by the general name of 

Ydtudhana and are often associated with Rakshasas “ Warding off the Rakshas and 
Yatudhanas, the god [Savitar] stood, praised night after night ” (R V., i, 35, 10) Else- 
where Agm, the Fire-god, is invoked to destroy the Yatudhanas with his flames and with 
his arrows. From another interesting hymn {R.V , vii, 104), addressed to the gods India 
and Soma, it appeals that the hatudhanas are sorcerers and witches, who during the night 
assume the shape of various animals, such as owls, dogs, wolves, eagles, and vultures 
Snakes are not mentioned in this connexion. There seems, however, to exist a fundamental 
difference between beings of the were-wolf type and Nagas. The former are conceived as 
human beings, possessed of uncanny powers, but leading their existence in the society of 
men The Nagas may occasionally assume human form, but they do not belong to the 
human woild. Theirs is the Niigaloka, wherever that mysterious realm of snakes may be 
located. They axe decidedly unhuman {ct-W/Ctnushet) , and in Buddhist writings they are 
frankly classed among animals. In the legends they usually exhibit a bewildering blending 
of human and serpentine properties, they may even act entirely as human creatures, yet 
there can be no doubt that their real nature and form are those of the serpent In the Naga 
the animal element preponderates, at least, according to the earlier conceptions, whereas 
the were-wolves appear to be primarily conceived as human beings Another point of 
difference is that the were-wolves are invariably dangerous and malignant , the Nagas 
on the contrary, though easily moved to anger, are worthy of being propitiated, as their 
activity is, on the whole, beneficial to the welfare of man, especially in connexion with 
their power over the element of water. 

It is this association with the water, so conspicuous a feature in Indian serpent-lore, 
which induced another distinguished scholar, Hendrik Kern, to propound that the Nagas 
are essentially water-spirits. 1 According to Kern, they are to be regarded as personified 
foices of nature ; m the first instance the snake-like coiling rain-clouds emitting flashes of 
lightning— the serpents of the sky — which are transported to the lakes and pools on earth 

1 Kern, Over den verrmedelyken oorsprong dar Naga-vereenng, Bydr. tot de tool-, land- en volkenkurule 

van Ned Indie, vol. lxxu (1916), pp. 395 S. Kern admits the possibility of real ophiolatry among the aboriginal 
population of Southern fndia. B 
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and finally are “ confounded ” with real poisonous snakes, Kern’s view, thus briefly 
formulated, is no doubt somewhat one-sided. It emphasizes at any rate a very important 
aspect of Naga worship, viz the close relationship between the Nagas and the element 
which m a hot country like India is of such vital significance for human and animal 
existence. In many a legend the Nagas are said to haunt lakes and ponds and the sources 
of rivers. They are beneficial givers of ram, but, if roused to anger, they send down 
destructive hail-storms, and ravage the produce of the fields 

Dr. 0. F. Oldham, Brigade-Surgeon of the Indian Army, Las offered a totally different 
explanation of Naga-worship 1 In his opinion the Nagas were originally not demons, but 
people who claimed descent from the Sun and had the hooded serpent foi a totem. 
Takshasila, the Taxila of the Greeks, he says, was the chief city of the Naga people m 
the north of India. Takshaka was one of their chiefs. “ It was on his return from a raid 
into the country of Takshasila that Janamejaya, the Bharata raja of Indraprastha, at the 
instigation of the Brahman Uttanka, held his serpent sacrifice. The victims on this occasion 
were the Naga prisoners taken in the raid, who were burned alive, with Biahmamcal rites, 
as recorded m the Mahabharata.” 

Mr. Oldham’s interpretation of Naga-worship has met with very little support 2 
In the absence of historical data, such an explanation is bound to bear a strongly subjective 
stamp. For our knowledge of the history of Kmg Parxkshit and King Janamejaya no sources 
are available, but the highly fantastic sagas preserved m the Mahabhamta . It is possible, 
even probable, that those sagas are ultimately based on historical fact, but an attempt to 
make out what that historical basis has been is likely to produce results as fantastic as 
these sagas themselves, 

It is certainly worthy of note that some Naga-kmgs (for the serpent demons, too, are 
monarchical, like most other classes of beings) bear names vhich are identical with those of 
certain royal personages in the Epic. Both m Brahmanical and Buddhist literature frequent 
mention is made of a Nagaraja named Dhritarashtra It will be hardly necessary to point 
out that the same name is borne by the father of the hundred Kaurava princes who are the 
opponents of the five Pandavas. 3 Another Naga-kmg who figures in the Great Epic is 

1 C F Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent (London, 1905), pp 30 f. and 57 f Previously the same author 
had published a paper m the Journal of the Jtoyal Asiatic Society for the year 1901, pp. 461 ft 

2 Professor E. W. Hopkms, Epic Mythology , p. 23, appears also to be inclined to explain the Nagas on a 
euhemenstic basis. “ Garudas and Tarkshyas,” he says, “ may conceivably have been human chief tains of the 
Western coast, though they scarcely present as strong a claim to euhemenstic interpretation as do their natural 
foes the Nagas.” Of. also p. 46, footnote 

3 It must, however, be observed that the patronymic or metronymic of the serpent-demon Dhritarashtra, 
is Airavata, a name by which he is frequently designated, whereas Dhritarashtra, the blind kmg of the Kura 
race, is the son of Vyasa by Ambika, the widow of Viehitravirya, 




